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ROBERT SMITH. 

BT JOSEPH S. HARRIS. 

Robert Smith was of Scotch descent. Little is known of 
the history of his family prior to the emigration to Pennsyl- 
vania, except that the family name was originally Macdonald, 
and that the branch of it from which he was descended 
formed an important part of the earliest Scottish emigration 
across the North Channel into Ireland in the time of James 
I. of England. Near the end of the seventeenth century, 
Robert Smith's grandfather lived in the northeastern part of 
Ireland. Just before the Battle of the Boyne, as the soldier- 
king, William III., was personally reconnoitring the locality 
which was so soon to become famous, his horse cast a shoe. 
There was, of course, no farrier in attendance to replace it ; 
but Macdonald, in whose neighborhood the accident occurred, 
and who like many other farmers in thinly-peopled districts 
was something of a blacksmith, volunteered to repair the 
injury, shod the horse, and so enabled the King to proceed. 

His neighbors, who, like himself, were in sympathy with 
the cause of which "William was the champion, dubbed Mac- 
donald " the Smith." Such a change of name would not 
now be considered a compliment, as Smiths are so numerous 
that the name confers no special distinction ; but in that dis- 
trict there was a surfeit of Macdonalds; all the possible 
changes had been rung on the name, and still there were 
hardly enough names to individualize the members of the 
clan. Smith was a novelty, and the branch of trade it rep- 
resented has always been an honored one, especially in primi- 
tive society, and this particular Scotchman, proud to have 
his name linked with that of a great man, and a decisive 
battle, as that of Boynewater was soon known to be, ac- 
cepted the cognomen, and handed it down to his posterity 
as the family name. 

The Macdonalds held their lands in Ireland by tenant 
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right, and while they with the rest of their countrymen were 
subduing the savage land which they now called home, they 
lived in peaceful obscurity. But when the colonists had won 
for themselves prosperity, that prosperity invited the inter- 
ference both of their landlords and of the English Govern- 
ment. 

Being Presbyterians they resisted the legislation by which 
their rulers attempted to establish uniformity of ritual 
throughout the island, and when by the Sacrament Test, as 
it was called, they were required to pay tithes to the Estab- 
lished Church, when marriages by their own clergymen were 
declared null, and the issue of such marriages illegitimate; 
when they were forbidden to bury their dead by the rites of 
their own church, or to have teachers of their own faith ; 
when they were debarred from all positions of power or 
trust, and heavily taxed on their productions and traffic ; 
and when, in addition to these governmental oppressions, 
the absentee landlord took occasion as the leases expired 
greatly to increase the rents, these sturdy colonists, who had 
in one century turned the most desolate part of Ireland into 
a garden, and its most lawless district into an abode of peace- 
ful and happy industry, decided again to abandon their homes, 
and to seek others beyond the seas ; where, under Penn's mild 
and beneficent rule, permanent prosperity might be hoped 
for as the reward of honest toil, where they could build 
houses and reclaim land for the benefit of themselves and 
their children, and where they might worship God in the 
way that their customs and their consciences dictated. 

Such were the causes that led to the Scotch-Irish emigra- 
tion to Pennsylvania in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which gave to that colony so many of its best citizens, 
and which has done almost as much to determine the char- 
acter of the State, as the Puritan emigration did to decide 
the character of New England. 

Among the first of these emigrants were the parents of 
Robert Smith—John and Susanna— who left their homes in 
1720, one year after the enforcement of "The Test," and 
whose special grievance was, not the raising of the rent of 
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their homestead, but the absolute refusal of their landlord 
to renew their lease unless they would comply with the re- 
quirements of that hated Act. The company was composed, 
as the beginning of such an emigration is apt to be, of the 
best class of the Scotch settlers in Ireland, men of property 
and education, many of them being clergymen and fine 
scholars, who for years afterwards furnished the most emi- 
nent teachers of the classical and theological schools in the 
southeastern part of Pennsylvania. 

Though the voyage was stormy and unusually long even 
for those days of dull sailors, tradition tells of no losses of 
life on the journey, while there was certainly one life gained, 
for Robert Smith was born at sea. Immediately after land- 
ing at Philadelphia, the emigrants pushed westward thirty 
miles into Chester County, and passing by the fertile Great 
Valley, already partly peopled by Welsh settlers, heavily 
wooded, and probably at that time not free from the malaria 
which the early emigrants had so much reason to dread, 
took up lands to the northward in the hilly country of 
Uwchlan township, in a locality long known as the Brandy- 
wine Settlement. 

"With her brother John came Mary Smith, who married 
Alexander Fulton, removed to Little Britain, Lancaster 
County, and to whom in due time was born a grandson, 
Eobert Fulton, who has indissolubly linked his name with 
the history of steam navigation. 

Nothing is remembered of the early life of Robert Smith. 
His father died in 1760, and his mother in 1767, and, his 
three older brothers having sought their fortunes elsewhere, 
the homestead fell to Robert, who prospered there as wise 
and diligent men did in those days. Sergeant Robert Smith 
is reported in the public records of the time as "going to 
Reading to be qualified," when in 1757 the war between the 
French and English made the Indians restless and aggressive 
on the whole Pennsylvania border, and called out large bodies 
of militia in that peaceful colony. 

His next appearance is in the commencement of the Revo- 
lution in August, 1775. The government of the revolted 
Vol. iv.— 6 
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colony was at that time earnestly discussing means of pro- 
tecting its chief city against an anticipated attack by a 
British fleet. The colony had but a small navy, and the 
chief reliance for the defence of Philadelphia was on ob- 
structions to be placed in the channel of the Delaware River. 
Numerous plans were offered, and after discussing them 
thoroughly it was decided to place a line of Chevaux-de- 
Frise across the channel east of the upper end of Hog 
Island, one and a quarter miles below Red Bank, New Jersey. 
At the date last mentioned, Robert Smith was thanked by 
the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania for a model 
of a machine for handling Chevaux-de-Prise, and was soon 
after directed by the same body to report on the merits of 
the rival plans of Govett and Guion for building them. There 
was but little progress made that year beyond adopting a 
plan, but when the spring freshet of the next year had 
subsided, the work was taken up in earnest, and in June, 
1776, the Council instructed him to take charge of and sink 
the proposed defences. Immediately after receiving this 
appointment he proceeded with Captains Hazlewood and 
White of the fleet (the former being the Commodore of the 
Pennsylvania Navy) to make a cross section of the Delaware 
River on the line where the defences were to be sunk. A 
pen-and-ink profile recording the results of this survey is 
still in existence. He remained in charge of these works for 
nearly a year, during which time he was also engaged in 
planning the land fortifications which were included in the 
same line of defences, the Committee of Safety having or- 
dered in January, 1777, that "the committee appointed to 
view Liberty Island repair as soon as the season will permit 
with Robert Smith, John McNeal, and David Rittenhouse, 
and lay out such works as they shall think sufficient, and 
that these gentlemen employ such persons as may be necessary 
to complete the works." While engaged in these military 
defences he was also called to aid in raising the civil bulwarks 
of the State, and sat in the Convention which, on the 28th 
of September, 1776, adopted the first State Constitution of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Robert Smith was at this time a man of considerable 
means, of great energy, and of extensive influence, and when, 
after the first flush of enthusiasm with which the colonists 
entered upon the Revolutionary War had passed away, the 
necessity of organizing and disciplining the forces who 
were to conquer freedom for a continent was recognized, he 
was considered the fittest man to do this work for his county, 
then the second in importance in the State, and was ac- 
cordingly called on the 12th of March, 1777, by the Supreme 
Executive Council to the responsible post of Lieutenant of 
Chester County. This office, whose name and duties were 
analogous to those of the King's Lieutenants in the counties 
of the Mother Country, gave him, with the rank of Colonel, 
the charge of raising, arming, and provisioning the military 
contingent of his district, and in every way preparing the 
troops to take the field. They remained under his command 
till they were called into active service. 

The selection proved a wise one. The Scotch-Irish were 
generally of good fighting material, and the circumstances 
under which they had left their old homes made them have 
no hesitation in taking up arms against the British Govern- 
ment. From them and the "Welsh the military strength of 
the county had chiefly to come, and as Col. Smith's wife, 
Margaret Vaughan, was of a Welsh family, his influence ex- 
tended among them also. He had had some experience in 
military affairs, and in administration, and would no doubt 
have taken the field, but that he was somewhat past the prime 
of life, and had grown too large to undergo the fatigues of 
service at the front. What service he could do his country 
could always command, and the sequel showed him to be a 
most capable and zealous officer. 

He seems through this period of his life to have been 
somewhat of a pluralist, though it may have been to aid him 
in the discharge of his duties as County Lieutenant that he 
was elected Sheriff of Chester County, March 29, 1777, and 
appointed Justice of the Peace March 31, 1777. The latter 
office he held for a number of years, and he was re-elected 
to the former November 21, 1778, but after that time, as the 
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discharge of his duties necessitated some severity, and his 
popularity suffered in consequence, he was not again chosen 
for five years. In October, 1783, he was one of the two 
persons elected by the people, as the custom then was, for the 
office of Sheriff, but the Governor, in whom was vested the 
final choice, selected William Gibbon, the other candidate. 

As illustrating the temper of the time, and especially the 
feeling of those who were his nearest neighbors, the following 
incident is worthyof note. When, in the spring of l776,Penn- 
sylvania was called on for her quota of the troops needed to 
defend Sew York against the advance of the British under 
Howe, the Rev. John Oarmichael, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Brandywine Manor, preached one Sunday the 
country's claims to the services of her sons with such vigor- 
ous eloquence, that every man of his congregation enlisted, 
and that summer, while they fought the bloody battle of 
Long Island, women reaped the harvests at their homes in 
Uwchlan. 

On assuming the Lieutenancy, one of Col. Smith's first 
duties was to ascertain the capabilities of his district, and on 
the 12th of April, 1777, he reported that it contained 5000 
men capable of bearing arms, and promised to use his utmost 
exertions to get his contingent in the greatest possible state 
of forwardness. The raising, equipping, and provisioning of 
the large number of troops called from Chester County into 
the military service during the Revolutionary War, required 
the expenditure of large sums of money, and liberal appro- 
priations passed through his hands. That they were all pro- 
perly accounted for is proved by the report of the Comptroller- 
General of the State, who on the 25th of June, 1785, near 
the close of Col. Smith's career as County-Lieutenant, re* 
ported that there was a balance due him to April 1, 1785, of 
£106 4s. lOd. This report being approved by the Supreme 
Executive Council, an order was drawn in his favor for the 
amount. The onerous duties of his offices were discharged 
in an active, untiring, self-sacrificing spirit, and much of his 
property melted away during the war, partly from direct 
gifts to the army, and to the needy families of the soldiers, 
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and partly because his public duties gave him no time to 
attend to his private business. On one occasion when fora- 
gers were sent into Uwchlan to procure supplies for the 
famished army at Valley Forge, Col. Smith assisting to load 
corn from his own stores into the wagons was urged by his 
wife to keep enough to subsist his own family through the 
winter. He refused, saying that the soldiers' needs were 
greater than their own, and continued his work till the 
wagons were filled, and his granary was almost empty. He 
spoke with feeling in his later life of taking on another oc- 
casion unthreshed wheat to Valley Forge, and being met on 
his arrival at the edge of the encampment, by numbers of 
hungry men, who seized the sheaves, and mitigated the pangs 
of hunger by eating the grains which they rubbed out with 
their hands. He was, of course, but one of many such 
patriots. TJwchlan's love of country was not exhausted by 
the effort of sending all her men to fight in the summer of 
1776, nor was their stout old pastor, John Carmichael, dis- 
posed to let them relax their efforts. On one occasion he 
announced from the pulpit that he had the day before re- 
turned from the headquarters of the army, and that he had 
found that there was a great scarcity of linen for bandages. 
"They must," said the plain-spoken preacher, "have this 
linen, and you women can each spare this much" (indicating 
on his hand the proper width) "from your shifts." On Mon- 
day little rolls of linen came in from all quarters to the par- 
sonage, and on Tuesday Mr. Carmichael rode into Valley 
Forge with the much-needed supplies. 

Colonel Smith's time as well as his substance may be said 
to have been given almost without pecuniary recompense, 
for so depreciated did the currency in which he was paid 
become, that on one occasion he gave, for a breakfast at the 
White Horse tavern, the whole of one year's pay; and for 
many years after the war there were stored away in his gar- 
ret large packages of Continental currency, representing his 
salary, which were utterly worthless, and so common in those 
days as to be not even curiosities. 

There are numerous notices scattered through the contem- 
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porary official records of his work during this period, but as 
lie was engaged with dull preliminaries, and not with the 
stirring events of the field, there is not much of interest in 
the recital. Besides the duties directly belonging to his 
command, he was detailed for various services requiring tact 
and discretion, such as arresting persons disaffected to the 
government, including some who are described as " dangerous 
Quakers," and directing the removal of cattle on the approach 
of the enemy, a measure which, in the hands of a nervous 
commander, might have caused much unnecessary hardship 
to the owners ; but doubtless one of his most difficult tasks 
was to raise with the necessary rapidity large bodies of vol- 
unteer troops, for a service in which they were often left to 
suffer for want of food, while their worthless pay would 
scarcely keep their families from beggary. All of this work 
was so well done that there seems to have been no thought 
of a change during the war, but when peace returned, those 
who in war time had found his hand heavy, began to call his 
actions in question, and on the 9th of January, 1786, he, 
with Thomas Cheyney and Thomas Lewis, was directed to 
appear before the Supreme Executive Council on the 1st of 
February, " respecting certain fines imposed on two classes of 
the Chester County Militia." 

No specific charges seem to have been brought against 
these men, but there were persons of influence in Chester 
County with whom they had come into collision, who were 
now determined to revenge themselves. Many of the pro- 
minent people in the southern part of the county, whether 
for conscience' sake, or from disloyalty, habitually evaded 
their military service, and as Col. Smith's business was to 
see that every man did his duty, and to punish those who 
did not, be did not fail to make enemies, who were formid- 
able from their numbers in time of peace. The Council 
removed Col. Smith from office March 6th, but reconsidering 
their action reinstated him March 15th. His enemies rally- 
ing for a final assault had his reappointment revoked March 
21, 1786, at which time he finally retired from the position 
he had held for nine most eventful years, and from all public 
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offices except that of Trustee of the State Loan Office, which 
he retained for about a year after this time. He served for 
one term in the State Assembly in 1785. In the latter part 
of 1787, being then 67 years of age, and no longer in robust 
health, having become very heavy, his weight being over 
250 lbs., he retired to his farm ; twelve years of uninterrupted 
public life having led him to covet the quiet of home, and 
his private affairs, which had been so long neglected, requir- 
ing his attention. 

His life was prolonged for sixteen years more, till 1803, and 
his death was caused by a paralytic stroke. He is remem- 
bered as a man of upright and decided character, but of win- 
ning manners, and from having so long been in official posi- 
tions, so respected and confided in by his fellow-citizens as to 
be constantly called on as an adviser in difficulties, and an 
arbitrator in disputes. He was, in his later years, remarkable 
for the sweetness and evenness of his temper ; was a great 
reader and lover of books, Young's Night Thoughts and 
Pope's translation of Homer's Iliad, then comparatively new 
books, being among his chief favorites ; and was in many 
respects considered by his neighbors the foremost man in their 
community. He was a stanch Presbyterian, an elder and 
a pillar in the church of which the Rev. John Carmichael 
was pastor, and he brought up his family after the most ap- 
proved Scotch fashion. Reading the Scriptures and prayer 
were an important part of the daily routine of the home 
life, and a large part of each Sunday was devoted to the study 
of the Bible and the "Westminster Catechism. One of his 
sons, who always maintained that the most eloquent prayers 
to which he had ever listened were those of his father and 
his uncle Abraham, used laughingly to recall the terror of 
Bill, one of the family slaves, who, being sharply interrogated 
during one of the Sunday catechizings as to the future des- 
tiny of boys who lied and swore, exclaimed, without waiting 
for his master's "Thou art the man," " Oh, Marster, I won't 
never do them things any more." 

He owned two very fine farms in TJwchlan on the Cones- 
toga Road where it crosses Black Horse Creek near its con- 
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fluence with Marsh Creek, both streams being tributaries of 
the North Branch of the Brandywine. 

He married, December 20, 1758, Margaret Yaughan, daugh- 
ter of John Vaughan of Red Lion, Chester County, who 
survived him long, dying in Philadelphia in 1822, at the age 
of 87. Of their children, Jonathan was for many years 
honorably and prominently connected with the First and 
Second United States Banks, and with the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania as their cashier ; John was an iron master, owning 
Joanna Furnace, near the line between Chester and Berks 
Counties ; and Joseph was an iron and shipping merchant 
of Philadelphia. 



